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May ail who Friendship’s feast partake, 
The good pursue, the bad forsake ; 
And may each rite and sign, 
A happy lasting influence shed; 
The quadrant crown’d, the oil, the bread, 
The golden ring, the wine. 


Long as I live this ring I'll wear, 
Symbol of an alliance dear 
To every brother’s heart ; 
And bless the sacred tie that binds 
In virtue’s chain, for virtue joins 
What death can never part. 


equesied to «ct as Ageats * & Knight of the ninth arch. 
ia procuring subscribers and collecting monies. | 


'7~ No subscriptions received for a less term 


_ FOR THE MASONIC MIRROR. 


The first Grand Lodge of Perfection, 
ever established in this country, was the one 


“Hail! Mystic Art! ineffable ! sublime ! 
The bond of Charity, ‘mid every clime! 
Whose silken cord, in love fraternal binds, 


Ten thousand thousand, varring forms and minds. 


FOR THE MASONIC MIRROR. 


M irrors when good refleet the image true, 

A nd polish’d well, bring every grace to view ; 
S een from thy page. may Masonry appear, 

0 fispring of wisdom, to her votaries dear. 

N © false pretensions here should find a place, 

I nsimple truth she stands adorned with sve 
C elestial beatity shining in her face. 


M idst prosperous scenes, and persecution’s flood 
In strength and beauty have hor pillers stood 5 
R ound whoch the sister virtues long shill twme 
R elief. and sacred Chasity divine. 

© ft inthis Mirror may « “ch Brother see, 

R efieeted from its p.ge, what he should be, 

A nd in the counter page Mechani’s find, 

M uch to amuse, and cultivate thé mind. 

E ach coming week the various stores appear. 

C ull'd from the learned records far and near. 

JA vmour, and wit, and poetry comb ne, 

A nd pour their various offerings st thy shrine, 
N ow Genius shines where science leads the way, 
I nventions new, their prolific ray. 

C eascless the streams which deepen as they go. 
$ well in their channels, and their banks o'erflow. 


I ntelligence is wafted by the gale 
WN ow, steam conveys it, now the coursers mail, 

he senadang born its speedier fight 
E ach telegraph declarcs it to the sght. 
L ike the quick flash which darts along the sky. 
L ove’s quickning influence gives it speed to fly. 
neiting the claims of natures social Uc. 
G o then and spread Intelligence afar, 
E mit thy rays, shine like a morning star, 
WN ew gleams of light flush from the point of day, 
C ollecting strength fiom every brightning my. 
E ach Mason and Mechanic with dehght, 
R ejoices to behold thy perfect light. 


WHAT’S CHARITY?” 


BY THE BOSTON BARD. 
Tis not to pause when at my door 
A shivering brother stands ; 
To ask the cause that made him poor, 
Or why he help demands. 


It’s not to spurn that brother's prayer 
For faults he once has known : 

not to leave him in despair, 
And say that J have none. 


The voice of CHARITY is kind— 
She thinketh nothing wrong : 

To every fault she seemeth blind, 
Nor vaunteth with ber tongue. 


In Penitence she placeth Faith 
Hope staileth at her door ; 

Relu veth -/irst—then softly saith, 
Brother, sin no more? 


Ode for a Grand Elect Perfect and Sublime }- 


Mason. 
No solar beam nor lunar ray 
Iiium’d the dark the narrow way, 
That led me to the door ; 
T proved myself a Knight,” and then 
The sacred vault I entered, 
By mystic numbers four. 


*T'was there imprecs’d with holy awe 

A gold engraven plate I saw 
With dazzling splendor shine. 

To us the “‘ Grand Elect’’ alone, 

Its secret characters are known, 
Ineffable.—divine. 


‘This precious treasure long concealed, 
Was by three worthy Knights revealed, 
‘Where erst a temple stood : 
Its ancient ruins they explored, 
And found the grand mysterious word 
Made known before the flood. 


Fulfilled was then the promise made, 
And Beauty's pillar soon displayed 
The treasure they had found. 
Their ardent zeal, fidelity — 
Their dang’rous toil and constancy, 
Were with due honors crowned. 


Honors like these we all shal! prove 
~ Who, joined in peace and social love 
Perfection’s work pursue. _ 
May the sublime grand architect, 
By his unerring hand direct 
The honor’d chosen few. 


founded in the City of Albany, N. Y.by Hen- 
ry Andrew Francken, Ill. Dep. Sov. Grand 
Insp. Gen. under Frederick, King of Prussia, 
in the year 1767 by warrant granted io Wil- 
liam Gamble, Francis Pfister, Richard Cart- 
wright, and others. Br. Gamble was appoint- 
‘ed Master protempore until Sir Williain Joun- 
son should have tne refusal of the office, who 
did not however become a member until the 
12th of May 1768. he meetings of this 
body were continued regularly until the com- 
mencement oi the year i775, after which they 
becathe more and more irregular in conse_ 
quence of the commotions incident to our 
revolutionary struggle, and were finally dis- 
‘continued altogether. The only original 


W. Yates, Beq. of Cazenovia, Madison Co. 
N. Y. James Caldwell, and Gen. John A. 
Wendell of Albany. 
This Lodge was revived in the year 1821, 
under the appellation of Delta Lodge of Per- 


Schenectady. 
formally recognized by the Supreme Council 


| $8d Wegree in the U. States of America ; the 
names of the officers of which were published 
in this paper of the 7th inst.. The follow- 


Lodge at their last annual meeting ; vz. T. 
ill. Giles F. Yates, 8. G. M. ; Rev. Nathan 
N. Whiting, D. G. M. ; I. M. Sehermerhorn, 
8. 8.G. W. ; E. Babcock, S.I.G. W.; A. 
Nedder, G. O. and K.S.; R.M. Fuller, S. 
G. T. ; A. Mann, 8. G. 8. : A. B. Meech, 
G. M. C. 3 John Klein, C. G. 

A Consistory of Sublime Princes of the 


New York by the Supreme Council before 
named to be holden in the City of Albany, 
whereof said Brother Giles F. Yates was chos- 
en the first presiding officer for three years 
from the !6th Nov. 1824, [the date of their 
Charter] and John A. Page, Esq. and Rev. 
Nathan Whiting, his Deputies. The other 
officers of this Consistory are John G. Van 
Dusen, John W. Bay, M. D. Lucius L. Sol 
omons, Lewis C. Beck, M. D. Darwin B. 
Eldrige, Esq. Samuel H. Drake, and James 
M. Allen, M. D. They will not be prepared 


to work until after thenext autumnal equin- 
ox. 


CHOICE OF OFFICERS. 


FOR THE MASONIC MIRROR. 


Mr. Editor, 

I forward you the names of the Officers of 
Trinity Encampment of Knights Templars, 
Elected at their annual meeting holden at their 
Hall in Hanover, April 27, 1825, viz. : 

M. E. Sir James F. Dana, G. C. 
Timothy Kenrick, G. 

Alpheus Baker, C G. 

Amos Bugbee, Prelate, 

Ammi B. Young, 8S. Warden. 

B. L. Greenough, J. Warden. 

Calvin Benton, Recorder & Treas. 

Henry Hutchinson, Stand Bearer. 

G. W. Culiver, Sw ord Bearer. 

Jacob Carter, Warden. 


Officers of Mount Calvary Encampment, 
Middlebary, Vermont. 
M. E. and Rev. Joel Clapp, G. C. 
E. Sir Jared W. Copeland, G. 
EB. Sir Daniel L. Patten, C. G. 
P. and Rev. Sir Alex. Lawel, P. 
Sir Hermen Mathew, S. W. 
Sir Matthew Chamber, J. W. 
Sir JIsahel Parsons, Treas. 
Sir Libeus Harris, Recorder. 
Sir Putnam Sawyer, Sw. Bearer. 
Sir Nathaniel Gibens, Stan. Bearer. 
Sir Charlies Bowen, Warden. 
Sir Bethuel Goodrich, Sentinel. 


‘members of the Lodge now living, are, Peter 


fection ; and its meetings heldin the City of | 
Their authority was last year 


of Sovereign Grand Inspectors General of the 


ing Brethren were elected officers of this 


Royal Secret was established in the State of 


| 


MECHANIC ARTS, NATIONAL POLICY, Fe, 


_ Officers of Jerusalem Chapter, No. 3, Ver- 
gennes, Vermont. 
M. E. Philip C. Tucker, H. P. 
E. Asahel Parsons, &. 
E. John B. Hollenback, S. 
Comps. Samuel Wilsen, C. H. 
John Thompson, P. &. 
Russell Rogers, R. A. C. 


Christopher Dennison, Jr. 
Asa Strong, MV. 
Joseph Everts. 

Officers of Dorchester Lodge, No. 3. Ver- 
Philip C. Tucker, W. M. 
Peter Welch, S. W. 
Wm. Hartshorn, J. 
Norman Munson, S. 
Enoch D. Woodbridge, T. 
Joseph Everts, S. D. 
David E. Griswold, J. D. 
Simeon Dunckloe, S. and T. 


MISCELLANY, 


NOTICE. 

The M. W. Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts intending to lay the 
Corner Stone of the Bunker Hill Monument 
on the 17th June next, with Masonic honours, 
| has very politely invited the Grand Master of 


x 


Vor I. 


SECRECY. 

Secrets are edged tools, and must be kept 
from children and from fools. 

He who trusts a secret to his servant, makes 
‘his own man his master. 

Secrecy is the cement of friendship.— When 
Ulysses departed to go to the siege of Troy, in 
his charge to his friends respecting the care of 
Telemachus, who was then in his infancy, he, 
among other things, thus entreats them, ‘above 
all forget not to render him just, beneficent 
sincere, and faithful in keeping secrets.’ And 
it afterwards made a great part in the charac- 
ter of Telemachus, that he knew how to keep. 
a secret without telling any untraths, aid ye 
could lay aside that close mysterious air, so 
common to people that are reserve. He did 
not seem oppressed with the burden of the se- 
cret he kept ; he always seemed easy, natural, 
open, as one that carried his heart upon his 
lips. But at the same time that he would tell 
you every thing that was of no consequence, 
he knew how to stop just inthe proper mo- 
ment, and without proceeding to those things 
which might raise some suspicion, an@give a 
hint of his secrets.—By this means his heart 
was impenetrable and inaccessible. 

A man without secrecy is an open letter for 
every oneto read. 

The itch of knowing secrets is naturally at- 
tended with another itch for telling things. 


Premeditate your speeches, words once flown 
Are in the hearers’ power—not your own. 


A proper secrecy is the only mystery of able 
men ; mystery is the only secret of weak and 


the Grand Encampment of Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island, and through him,all the Knights 
Templars in those States and their vicinity to 
attend on that day and assist in the interesting 
occasion. The Grand Master of said Grand 
Encampment therefore invites the members of 


in the New England States, who may find it 
convenient to attend, to assemble in Boston on 
the said 17th of June, forthe purpose of ac- 
companying the Grand Lodge, and their oth- 
er Masonic brethren to perform their solemn 
duties on saidday. It is expected that all the 
‘Knights, who attend as such, will appear 
clothed, armed, and equipped, according to the 
regulations of the Grand Encampment, the of- 
ficers will wear their appropriate jewels, and 
other regalia. 

The Grand Recorder not having the hon- 
our to know, precisely, who are the Grand 
Commanders of the several Encampments, 
has directed notice to some Knight whom he 
knows, or believes to be a member, if not the 
Grand Commander of the Encampment, per- 
suaded that he will. embrace the first oppor- 
tunity to notify the other members. 

Timely notice will be given in the public 
papers, of the hour, and place, at which the 
Knights will assemble. 

By order of M. W.G. M. of the G. E. 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

JOHN R. COTTING, G. Recorder. 

Boston, May 1825. 

5CF I: is a mistake as stated in the Even- 
ing Gazette that 1500 Knights Templars will 
attend “‘ at the laying of the Corner Stone of 
the Bunker Hill Monument on the 17th June, 
in their appropriate robes which are very rich.’’ 
The Knights under the jurisdiction of the Grand 
Encampment of Massachusetts and Rhode Isl- 
and will attend agreeably to the above in vita- 
tion armed and equipped as there prescribed, 
but without robes. 


> 


Masonic Installation. —On the 18th inst. 
the officers of the Evening Star Lodge No. 17, 
were installed in the village of Woonsocket, in 
Emithfield, R. I. with highly interesting and 
appropriate ceremonies. At nine o’clock, 
a proce ision, consisting of the brethren and 
their ladies who had been previously invited to 
participate in the festival, though not io par- 
take of the secrets of Masonry, moved to the 


ful orchard in full bloom, where an oration 
was pronounced by the Rev.Grand Chaplain, 


Encampments, and all other worthy Knights | 


spot selected for the performances in a» beauti- | 
| in his attendance on the Lodge. 


cunning men. The man who tells nothing, or 
or who tells all, will equally have noihing%old 
! him. Ifa foo! knows a secret, he tells it, be- 
| cause he is a fool; if a knave knows one, he 
, tells it wherever it will be his interest to tell it. 
_ There are some occasions in which a man must 
tel! half his secret in order to conceal the rest; 
| but there is seldom one in which a man must 
j tell all. Great skill is necessary, to know 
how far to go, and where to stop. 


Gen. Larayvetre.—When Br. Lafayette 
was in Mobile, due Masonic honors were paid 
him by Mobile Lodge. He was addressed by 
the W., Master, and invited to enrol his name 
among the members of the institution; to which 
he made the following reply. 

** While our Masonic institutions are perse- 
cuted in several parts of Europe; while the 
memory of our excellent brother Riego is ex- 
posed in Spain to vile outrages, which shall 
be in time revenged, I feel a peculiar satisfac- 
tion to find this Lodge, in a former Spanish 
colony, enjoying all the benefits of free and re- 


great addition to the pleasure I feel in accept- 
ing your kind invitation to become one of your 
members, and I beg you to receive my affec- 
tionate, and fraternal acknowledgemeants.”’ 


The following toast was given by Gen. La- 
fayette, at the Masonic festival in New Orleans. 

‘*The Brethren who worked together on 
the lines on the 8th of January, and the Mas- 
ter workman who directed them. ”” 


A very splendid Masonic Hall was dedicat- 
ed in Montreal, on the !3th inst. in due and an- 
‘cient form, by the Grand Lodge of Canada.~ 
The Rev. B. B. Stevens, Grand Chaplain, de- 
delivered an address, and 5! pounds were col- 
lected in aid of the Orphan Asylum. 


CELEBRATION. 


Columbia Lodge, No 26, will celebrate at 
Haddam, Ct. the Festival of St. John the Bap- 
tist, on Friday the 24th of June next. The 
members of the neighbouring Lodges, and oth- 
ers friendly to the institution are respectfully 
invited to at'end. 

ARNOLD H. HAYDEN, See’y. 

Haddam, May 6, 1825. 


On the 19th March, the Duke of York, heir 
apparent to. the British throne, was advanced 
to the degree of Royal Arch Mason, at a spe- 
cial Chapter, over which his royal brother, the 
Duke of Sussex, as Grand Master of England, 
presided. The ceremony was very impressive. 
Lord Viscount Ducan, G. M. of Scotland, 
received the same degree. Of the brethren 
| present, were the Duke of Leinster, Earls of 

Rossvin, Donoughmore and Kingston; several 
| Members of Parliament, and most of the Grand 
Officers of England and Scotland. The pres- 
ent King of England, is a mason of long stand- 
ing, and when Prince of Wales was constant 


A Council of Royal and “elect Masters has 


George Taft,, before a numerous audience, 
Which 
ter workman in its structure, and was received | 
with the highest approbation by the fraternity 
and the hearers. 

The perfect decorum and profound attention | 
which pervaded the assembly notwithstanding 
the novelty of the scene, and although many 
spectators could not be accommodated, even | 
by the extensive arrangements that had been 
made, was highly creditableto the town in 
which the performances took place. After 
the usual ceremonies, about one hundred ladies, 
and two hundred of the brethren sat down to 
richly loaded tables, provided by Messrs. Ad- 
ams & Allen, and arranged on the green in) 
front of the house of Mr. Joel Aldrich for the| 
| ladies, and before the house of Judge Baffum | 
for the gentlemen. The festival was seasoned 
with appropriate toasts, and the company sep- 
arated at an early hour highly gratified with 
the enjoyments of the day —Prov. Jour. 


been established in Keene, N. H. connecied 


an evidence of the hand ofa mas- | with Cheshire Chapter of R. A. Masons, and 


M. E. James Wilson, Esq. appointed T. I. 
Grand Master. 


In benevolence is comprehended the whole 
law of society, and whilst we weigh our ob- 
ligations towards mankind by the divine essay, 
‘love thy neighbor as thyself,’ we must deduce 
this second rule, which includes all the moral 
law, ‘do unto all men as thou wouldst they 
should do unto thee.”’ 


A mason is to treat inferiors as he would 
have his superiors deal with him, wisely con- 
sidering that the original of mankind is the 
same; and though masonry divests no man of 
his honor, yet does the craft admit that strictly 
to pursue the paths of virtue, whereby a clear 
conscience may be preserved,is the only meth- 
od to make a man noble. : 


Love affectionately all those, who, as off- 
springs of the same progenitor, have like thee 


the same form, same wants, and an immortal 
soul. 


publican institutions. This circumstance is a 


“Regular Communteations. 


FULL MoUs NEXT MONTH, 1.) 
BOSTON LOUGES. 


St. John's ist Lucsaay mevery mou 

Ste Andrews 24 Dinursday, 

Coiumbuan, st bbursday, “ 

Massachusetts, last 

Muunt ye 

2) Tucsiay December June & Sept. 
Andrew's Caapter, every month. 

St. raul’s Cumpter Sd 

Loage, 34 Wed. Dec. Moreh, June and September, 

Kucampment 3a coucslay im every 

Lounsu @ i Masiers, Tuerwny. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
preeeciug Mai moon. 

Chartestown—Kuiny, 2d 

Cambridge. Aueabic, 3d 

Molden—iount Hetimon, Weduesdey prec. full moon. 

‘Brig hton=belesua, 2d Tuesday. 

Lyn.—Mount Carmel monday preeeding. 
Tucsday pre. tf. —Warren R. A, Chapter 
fhursday On or preceding full moun. 

Beverly—Liveriy bivuday preceding tuil moon, 
ry 44 Weunesday, 
Duxbu Suruer Steue Monday after tull moon, 
Falmouth— Marine ist 
NantucketUuron Ist Monsay ; Urbanity 3d Monday. 
Unvon Council S. M. 4th mon. in Dec. Mar. June.Sept. 
Marblehead—Vbian hropic Wednesday pre.t. m. 
Danverae—Jordan Weunesday pre. tull n-con, 
Koxbury—Washington Thursday pre. f me 
Jonsteliation do. do. do. 
Stoughton—tiusing Star thurs. pre. f. m—Mt- Zion R.A 
Cuapter monday prec. full. 
Monday*pre. full, 
aitertull m, 
Hingham Colowy riday pre. full moon. 
Neeunam Metidan Thursduy precedmgtull moon. 
Keating Good Tucsdvy pre- full moon, 
South skeading—Mouni Moriah hursday mocn 
a 


Wrentham. St. Aivans wednesday 
Framingham. Mudidicsex Tuesday 
Meficia, Cassia Yuesday pre. tull moon, 
Ranuolpa. Nortolk Unwn W ednesday pre. full 
Cheimsfird. Yentucket Friday do. 
Ashby. Socal Lhursiay 
Anaover. St. Matthew's Wednesday do. do. 
Haverwill, Merruvack | bursday do, 
Lexington. Hiram Thursday do. 

Chariton, Fayette last Wed. m Jan. Ap. Aug. and Oct. 


Micciebury. Harmony Luesday pre. full moon. 
Hard wick. Mount Zwn Wednesday do, do. do- 
NewSalem. Goiden Rule Monday du, do. 
Amherst, Paeitic Wednesdsy Go. dO. dO» 
Belchertown, Monday do, do. do. 
Pitisfieid. Mystic Thorsday do. do, do. 
Northampton. Jevuselem Tuesda do. do, do- 
Greemorch, King Hivam’s KR.A.C. Tues. do, do, de» 
Worcester, Morning Siar tuesday do, do. do. 
Lewesier, —— Weainestay tio, do. do. 
Groton. St, Paui’s Monday do. do. do 
Si John’s R.A.C. Lues. p.i.m. in Dec,Feb,Ap.June Ort. 


Newburyport Si. Peter’s Monday p.f.m,; St. Mark’s 
Puesuay p. f. m- ; St. John’s Tuursday suc. fall m. 


Uxbri ge. Solomon's Temple Thursday pre. full moun- 

Woovurn. trecdom ‘ihurmday un or do do do 

Waitham, Monday co do do 

Quincy. Rural Monday ‘do do do 

Glowester- Tyisan 1st Tuesday. 

Ipswieh, Uniiy Tuesday do do de 
omtnster. Aurera Monday do do “de 

Mt Pieasaut Wed. do 2 
wkpeld. Meridran Tuesde do 

Great um, Wed. do do de 

West Stocktmiage. Wisdom Tucsday do de do 

Templeton. tiarris do do do 

New Martberough. Rising Sun Tuesday do do do 

Cummiugton- Orio:, Lhursday do do do 

Sutton Qiive Branch 3d Yuesday. 

Greenfield Frankun RK. A.C. Ist Wednesday. 

Nort Fredoma Fridzy do do do 


Stringfield, Hampden Wed, . 
Southwick. Freudly Socety, pre. full moon. 
Taunton, Kwg David, Wee p.f. m. 
MAINE. 
Portland. Ancient Li numark ist Wed. ; Portland 2d 
Brunswick. United 3d Tuesday. 
Bath. >olar st Thursday. 
North Yarmouth Cusco ‘| vesday 
Wiscasset, Lincoln Thursday 
Alna. Aina, Wednesday 
Union. Union Thursday 
Camden. “Amity Tuesda 
China. Central Wednesday 
Saco. Saco Wedpesday 
Kennebunk. York Mouday 
Bridgeton, Oriental Monday 
New Gloucester. Cumberland Mon. 
Paris. Oxford Thursday 
Milburn. Semerset Monday 
Bangor. Rising Virtue Tuesday 
Thomaston, Orient, Monday p. f. m. 
Calais, St. Croix, Monday p.f.m. - 
NE W-HAMPSHIRE. 
Portsmouth, St. Johnts 1st Wednesday in every 
Pythagoras 3d Tuesday do 
Lebanon’ Franklin Monday preceeding full 
Amherst, Benevolent Monday on or 
Concord. Blazing S'ar Tuesday do 
Charlestown, Faithiul Wednesday pre- 
New Lonon, King Solomon’s Wed. pre. 
Claremont. Hiram ist Wednesday. 
Waslingtons Mt. Vernon Mon. at or do 
Plymouth, Olive Branch Yuesday do 
Saniornon. Centre Monday of or do 
Rohesier, Vumane Mowlay do do 
Cannan Mt. Moriah ‘luesiaydo do 
Prainfield. Wednesday do 
New Lpswich. Bethel Tuesday do do 
Dover, Ford Wednesday do do 
Bradford, Peter’s Tuesday do do 
‘steal, Sv Pauls Tuesday pre. 
Her pon Rockmeham Tuesday of the week the m., f. 
Bath. Sun Widnesday do 
Hewver. Tinity Bncampment,last Wednesday in Feb- 
Ap June, Ang. Oct. and Dee. ..8t Andrewts Chapter 
ath Wednesday Jan, Mar May, July and Mov, 
Council of R. Masters, on the same days as the Chap. 
VERMONT. 
Bennington, Vt. Mt. Autheny. Tuesday pre full moon, 
Rutland. Green Mountain Encampment, 3d Weds ip 
Dee, Feb. Ap June, Aug. and Cetober. 
Bradford. Lebanon R, A.C. 2d Tuesday in Dee, 
Feb, April, June, Ave. avd Oct. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence. S:, Johus, Wed, p. ; mount Vernon 
Thursday p. f m. 
Newport, %. Johns, Monday p. fm, 
Warren. Washmgten Thursday deo. 
Bristol, Allens, Wednesday do, 
Pawtucket. Union, do do, 
Pawtuxet. Harmony, Tuexlay de, 
Smithfield—Mt. Morrah, Froday pre full moon. 
East Greenwich—King Solomon, pre. m, 
Coventry—Mauchester. Friday ove. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Haddam & E. Haddam, Columbian alternately Thurs. pfim 
Sronnington. Asylum Vuesday preveding full meon. 
Colchester. Wooster, ist Wed....V. Chap. Man. follow 
Norwich Somerset Friday pre. m.... Franklin R- A. 
last Monday in Feb- May, Aug. and Nov. 

Preston. St. Jame*s Thursday full moon. 

N. Stonnington. Widow's Son Wed, do do 

New London: Tiursday do do 
John's tastand 3d Wed. 


es FF 


Woodbury. 
Granby. S mark's, Wednesday p f m, 
NE W-YORK. 


Glen‘: Falls. Hamilton Thurda erding fu 
R A C. tast Wed. Fob. A 


Aurora, Mond pre.f.moon, Aurora R.A. C.. 


Wed preceding tull, 
Watertown. Federal Wednesde fm. 
Albany. Temple R, A.C. 2d Tuesday, Master's 


l-tand Monday. and 2d 
mount Vernon, ist and ad — 
Clarkeville, Widow's Son Thurs, p. f. m. 
VIRGINIA. 
Foirfax. Fairfax Chapter, No 13, 3d Mondey in Janne 
March, Jane and October. Ledge, No. 43, 
Friday in every month, 


| 


. 


— 
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itchfteld. Parks The ‘ 
Norfolk. “We “Do do do { 
Conaan, Meridian Chapter Thurday pre. do 
North East. Chapter No. 46 lst Monday, 
Barkhampsteat. Northern Siar Tharsday do 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANLO'S INTELLIGENCER, 


Thaumatrope is composed of circular cards s- of this town 
bout the size of a dollar, to each side of which child nine months old. 


RAcchaute’s 


pleasant, the labors of these covopers. 


[Galway] on Monday last, ona 
tors, they shall all be alternately employ. 


the powder of hartshorue had been dissolved, 
and when dry, rubbing them with a brush. He drew off more than 


=== | These experiments were exhtbited by the pres- | is fastened a string whi¢h you twist round and , ten ounces of water, which gave the child! 64 jy agricultural and manufacturing in. 
; ident to many of the Members of the Society | thereby render visible to the eye the objects | great relief. Should the child not even —~ dustry. g 8 

Hy . and other persons whose curiosity hadled them | painted on both sides of the card. For exam- . er, which from the generally diseased and de- 7. ‘Mhat in order still farther to j 
bf! ‘ to witness the trial.’’ ‘ ple—on one side ofthe ard is painted a cage, formed state of the body, may probably not be : a 


; on the. other a parget ; by whirling the card | wished for, yet, we think the performance of | crease the useful products of the laboy 


Contraction. and expansion of Water 


~ ,been heated at the fire, and the upper part 


Trace Scrence, with modesty thy guide.” 


in cooling. 

Fill a thermometer tube with tepid water, 
and immerse it in a glass vessel containing wa- 
ter of the same temperature, in which a mer- 


Powerful effects of Charcoal. 


The destructive nature of the vapour of 
charcoal in a close room is well known ; ma- 
ny have perished by it. It is more dangerous, 
inasmuch as it produces no bad smell to notify 
its approach, but steals on by little, bringing 
on a gradual faintness without any manifest or 
perceptible suffocation. It is told of some 
Dutchmen who wintered in Nova Z mbla, 
that in collecting some material for a fire, they 
gathered some charcoal, or as the narrative, 
coal’ At first they feit much refresh- 


curial thermometer is placed. If the whole 


apparatus be now placed in a bed of snow, or | silence grew upon them as they sat round the 


in a frigorifie mixture, the water in the tube 


the temperature of 40° ; it will then begin to 
expand gradually until it becomes ice. From 
this simple experiment the reader may see, 
what is otherwise, however, a well estabiished 
fact, that the specific gravity of water is great- 
est at 42-. The expansion of this fluid, when 
cooled still farther, is an exception to the gen- 
eral law of bodies expanding by heat and con- 
tracting by cold ; and as we are unable to ac- 
count for it, or refer to any class of facts, it 
seems like a pegpetual miracle, and may. excite 
both our wonder and our gratitude -whenever 
ic is contemplated. It is in consequence of 
this miracle that ice swims on water, and does 
not sink down, choking up the streams and 
stopping the currents of the rivers, the contin- 
ned flow of which is necessary to the exis~ 
tence of the world as the circulation of blood 
is to our existence. — Chemist. 
~»@@e— 
Sir Humphrey Davy’s Remedy for the 
Decay of Ships Bottoms. 


Admiralty, to deiermine the efficacy of Sir 
Humphry Davy’s new remedy for the decay 
of Ships’ Bottoms, i not, we regret to learn, 
+o satisfactory as wag @t first anticipated. It 
has been found, though the copper is indeed 
preserved from corrosion, through the medium 
of the galvanic action, it soonfgets remarkably 
foul ; seme vessels coppered on this plan, 
| aving returned after short voyages, with their 
completely coverd with barnacles, 
weeds, &c. It is but due, however, to the 
Jearned President, to observe, that he was not 
without his apprehensions that such might 


possibly be the effect of the application of the’) coal, 7,82 sulphur. 


principle which he has shown so much sagac- 
uy in developing Mr. Children,"too, in de- 
fending Sir Humphrey's to originality in this 
‘application, not only explained how copper 
thus defended would be more liable to become 
foul [from the absence of that poisonous oxide 
which covers the surface of undefended cop- 
per,] but pointed out such means of counter- 
acting this tendency as leads us to hope that it 
may yet be remedied. that is nece~sary,”’ 
eays Mr. Children, ‘‘ isto weaken the defen- 
sive action, by diminishing the extent of the 
defending surface to such a point asto allow 
a slight oxidation of the copper, sufficient to 
repel the animaleule, but not sufficient to oc- 
casion a serious waste of the metdk’’ We 
presume that this yet remains to be tried. 

. 

Simple plan.of Scaffolding. 

In one of the numbers of the Edinburgh 
Monthly Magazjne end Review for the year 
1810, is inserted a description of a simple, se- 

, cure, and ingenious scaffold for ascending Stee- 


ples, &c. It is stated to have been employed 
at the town of Birmingham ; and the person 


who contrived it is said to have ascended the‘ 
spire of a steeple at that place in the course of | 


afew hours. Deeming it might be of use to 
your numerous readers,, I have sent it for their 

His method is thus described :—Having as- 
cended the bartizan through the winding stair 
of the steeple, he placed a rope round the 
spire ; to this rope were hung a number of tri- 
angular frames, by a strong iron hook at one 
of their corners ; on these triangular frames 
were placed planks. and the scaffeld:was com- 

. pleted. Ascending this scaffold by a short lad- 
der, the same operation was repeated, until he 
reached the vane or weather-cock ; thus form- 
ing a succession of scaffolds parallel to each 


Qualities of the Cocoa Nut. 


The ‘official paper of Santiago de Cuba, of 
the 9th of March, mentions the following acci- 
dental discovery of an important quality in 
the Cocoa Nut, hitherto snknown, to men of 
science :— — 

** A respectable lady, inhabitant of Cumana, 
who lately arrived in this city, has given the 

following information to the President of the 
Royal Patriotic Society of Cuba :— 

maid servant,. through. farzeifulness, 
left a marble mortar in atub of cocoa nut 
juiee, into which the oil of the fruit had been 
extracted. Afier many days’ dilligent search, 
it was found at ihe bottom of the tub ; but to 
their great surprise, as soft as wax which had 


nearly united. The softness which the marble 
had acquired assisted in restoring it to its for- 
mer natural shape, which it preserved, having 
obtained its usual hardness on being exposed 
to the air. The president of the society 
thought this information worthy of the minute- 
est attention, and eonsequently prepared the 
cocoa nut juice in the manner above stated, 
which he emptied into a glazed earthen vessel; 
and placed therein a slab of marbie, stained 
with ink, end otherwise much injured by »pots, 
which in process of time had destroyed the 
whiteness of the marble. This was done on 
the 24th of February, and on the 27th, the slab 
was removed perfectly clean, the staius entire- 


lig aid could be extended to metals. To as- 
cer‘ain this, he threw in a piece of, silver, 
(which from use had acquired the color of 
lead ) cae of copper;that had become very 
bleck, the lock of a pistol covered wiih oxide, 
and psir ofiron compasses in the same staie. 
4). hese asticles, at the expiration of 24 hours, 
weretesea from the juice perfectly clean, and 
resiorec their former color, althoagh with- 


si tak ich sion upon the eye lasts for a short interval! [a- lectures, ampsements, Xe. cerned in the late riots at Pertland, 
aut polish, whie however was soon giver to} bout one eighth of a second] after the object The operation of tapping the head for water! 6. That in order to render more | have been arrested and bound ovet 
them, by washing them in water into which 


} 


will gradually contract, till the mercury shows tanee to converse any farther ; immediately 


. tably-greater than English powder ; but re- 


ed by the heat, but after a little time a general 
fire, which was succeeded by a general relue- 


after, one of them, tlie weakest, fel] into a 
swoon, and a short time afier cvother fainted , 
on this a suspision arose as to the cause of the 
| general torpid state of the company ; one of 
, them opened the door to admit air to the men 
' who had swooned ; this was no sooner done 
than the entire party recovered the freedom of 
respiration and former state of spirits. The 
torpid effect appears to have been produced 
by the inspissation or thickness of the air by 
the vapour of the charcoal, and the consequent 
| inspiesation of the breath and of the spirits. 


round rapidly a bird appears in the cage. 
—— 
Electro-Magnetical Experiment. 
Mr. Wm. Sturgeon, of Woolwich, has shown 
that a magnetic bar, mounted freely on its axis 
passing through its two poles, and in this state 
subjected to cufrents of electricity, passing 
from its equator or middle point towards each 
pole, is thereby caused to revolve an its exis. 


To breathe lire. 


Insulate electrically a large shallow dish, and 
then electrify the water strongly. If while | 
this is gomg on, a person having wetted his 
mouth, breathes towards the water, standing 
about a foot from it, he will to the spectators 


| bour are equatly distributed, 


such operations should be made public, as they 
may lead to more suecessful practice in that 
very unmanageable disease.— Connaught Jou. 


COMMUNITIES. 
From the American /thenacum. 

By a community, in this article, we 
mean an assocjation cf individuals and 
families, among whom property and la- 
A com- 
monwealth, in which there is no ex- 
closive property; but where the mem- 
bers have “all things common.” One 
of the definitions of the word, is com- 
mon PUssessiOn ; and it is to this ohe we 


have the appearance of breathing fire, and may 
if he be so disposed, play the devil .Zamiel, in 


he is a magician. 


Magnesia and Ou, 


pletely to, destroy the rancidity of the oii. 


The son of 2 celebrated chemist on the con- 
tinent killed himself a few yeers ago, by vol- 


lighting a fire of charcoal, and inhaling the va- 
pour ofit ; he was so calm and philosophical 
in-his act of self destruction, that he placed his 
watch, with paper, pen and ink, on the tadle 
by which he sat and noted down in writing the 
progressive effects caused by the vapour on 
his system, every advancing half minute. On 


bur“fog open the door, he was found dead on 


The result of the trials which have been ' 
 snade under the direction of the Lords of the 


the chair The written observations conclud- 
ed by an iHegible scrol, which he is supposed 
to have written the moment before he became 
qnite insensible, and to have been unable to 


| pefaction of his faculties. 


French and English Gun-powder. 


By a report lately made to the minister of 
| War in France, it appears that the best pow- 
‘der made in that country is composed as fol- 
lows :—In 100 parts 78,00 saltpetre, 12,88 
‘charcoal, 9,12 sulphur. The best Dartford 
| powder contains 79,70 salipetre, 12,48 char- 
A litre of the former 
| weighs 905 grammes, while a litre of the latter 
only weighs 857. The difference of density 
_is occasioned by being subjected in the manu- 
' facture, to different degrees of pressure ; and 
it is stated by the French chemists, that the 
| more dense the powder,so as not to check 
| the combustion the better. The strength of 
the French powder of this density is conside- 


duced to the same density‘they are nearly equal. 
| But the French powder with which these ex- 
| periments were made, was the patent powder 
of M. Bouchet ; and prior to his improve- 
| ments, the best powder in France was 3-20ths 

less strong than that made in England. The 
comparison was made with Dartford powder ; 
we believe, however, that a stilljstronger pow- 
der was for a short time made in England. 


—~—- 
The Chain Wheel. 


This is an invention of the Chinese. and us- 
ed by that ingenious and industrious people 
in the meéhanism they make use of in irrigating 
their fertile fields, drawir.gs and descriptions of 
which are to be met with in almost every book 
of modern geography, and have evidently giv- 
en the idea sf the tread mill (that base engine 
of cruelty now at work in the neighborhood of 
London) to some mean-souled mechanic. 

Wheels of this plan were first introduced in- 
to Europe by wandering French Jesuits, and 
were used in raising water out of the river 
Seine, for the benefit of the inhabitants of Par. 
is. Afterwards they were brought to Britain, 
and used under various modifications, asin 
mines with slanting shafts, deepening of har- 
bors, and dock works. 

About ten or fifteen years ago,a humble 
mill wright in Scotland, of the name of Glad- 
stone, who had never heard of the chain wheel, 
orany of its modifications, gave to the arts a 
variety of it, of great value ; this was a well 
known article in thrashing machines called the 
** travelling shaker,’’ which not only conveys 
the straw away to ahouse, from the place it is 
thrashed, but also shakes out any grain that 
may be among it, thereby saving much labor 
to the husbandman. 

When he found this answer its end so well, 
he applied the chain wheel to another. purpose, 
the ‘* bucket wheel,’’ ‘thus furnishing an outer 
wheel.to mills, which required less water to 
drive or turn it, than the one which it displac- 
ed, the common circle wheel ; for these useful 
inventions he received a medal and premium 
from the Agricultural Society of Scotlahd. 

Still he thought that more might be done 
with this wheel ; he accordingly set about 
applying it to the better propelling of steam 
boats ; and having fixed his chains with pad- 
dies on them, tothe sides of a large row boat, 
he tried how things might succceed on alake 
in his neighborhood ; the paddle wheels were 
turned by the hands of men, & the engineer was 
astonished at the velocity with which the boat 
ploughed the fluid ; having noted this, as to 
the time it took in sailing a certain distance, he 
took off the paddle wheels, and affixed the 
common sort ; but the boat with these on, 
though the same power was given them, was 
three times longer in seiling the distance. 
what a differeuce was here! the same experi- | 
ment was tried in one of the Liverpool docks, 
and the result was the same. 

By the aid of a friend a patent was taken 
out, but no proprietor of steam boats could be 


when going, can be made with less expense, 

and answers the purpose three times better, |< 

considered nonsense ! 

The Thaumatrope, an ingenious toy, the 

successor of the kaleidiscope, has been invent- 

ed by Dr. Paris, in London, founded upon the 

well known optical principle, that an impres- ; 


which produced it has been withdrawn. The 


| write in an intelligible form, by the actual stu- | 


Tron Rail Roads, and the Steam Cuach. 
When the steam ¢dach is brought fully into 


untarily locking himself up in a close room, — use, practice will teach us many things respect- | anticipate the restoration of the gobile mi 
h fay 


‘ing it, of which theory leaves us ignorant. Wit 
the facilities for rapid motion for which it will 
' afford, however, we think we are not too san-. 
guine, in expecting to see the present extreme 
'rate of travelling doubled. We shall then be 
| carried at the rate of 400 miles a day, with all 
| the ease we now enjoy in the steam boats, but 
} without the annoyance of sea sickness or the 

danger of being burned or drowned. It is im- 
| possible to anticipate the effects of such an ex- 
traordinary facility of communicalion, when 
generally introduced. From Calais to Peters- 
burg, or Constantinople for instance, would 
be but ajourney of 5 days ; and the tour of 
Europe might be accomplished in a shorter 
time than our grand-fathers took to travel to 
London and home again. The Americans 
with their characteristic ardour for improve- 
ments, are now collecting information about 
railways and locomotive machines in England 

And to them these inventions will prove of in- 
estimable value. Some persons doubt for in- 
stance, whether it is possible to keep so vasi a 
territory as theirs united under one government. 
But it is forgotten, that extent of the territory 
is abar to political union only, as it renders 
communications slow and difficult, and that 
with the rapid and easy means of intercourse 
which the Railway affords, New York, New- 
Orleans, and Colombia River, though distant 
respectively from two thousand to three thou- 
sand miles, will be politically; and morally 
nearer to one another than London and Edin- 
burgh were a century ago. Free governments 
in ancient times were necessarily small, be- 
cause they depended on union of sentiment, in 
the mass of the people ; and one citizen would 
not then know the opinion of another at thirty 
miles distance. But the post, the press, and 
the stage coach, have made it easier to unite 
twenty millions of men in a common cause in 
our days, than it was to unite the fiftieth part 
of the number in the days of Philip of Mace- 
don. And with the means of communication 
we are likely soon to possess, we think, the 
one hundred and fifty millions who will inhab- 
it North America, next century, will be more 
completely one people, than the inhabitants of 
France or Britain at this day. It is pleasing 
indeed to think, that at the moment when the 
gigantic republics of the new world are start- 
ing into existence, the Inventive genius of 
man is creating new moral and mechanical 
powers to cement and bind their vast and dis- 
tant members together, and to give the human 
race the benefits of a more extended and per- 
fect civilization. But we ought not to over- 
look the additioual security which an opulent 
and highly improved country will in future de- 
rive from the facility of its internal means of 
communication. Were a foreign enemy, for 
instance, to invade England, 500 steam wag- 
ons could convey 50,000 armed men in one day 
to the point assailed ; and within one week, 
it weuld be easy, by the same means to col- 
lect two or three hundred thousand men to one 
spot, all quite fresh, and fit for action —Edin. 
Sbotsman. 


Grotocy.—A singular fact in geology 
has beed lately disclosed, while boring for -oft 
water in thistown. For the first thirty yards, 
the boring irons were not affected in any man- 
ner cut of the usual way ; beyond that point 
they became possessed of a highly magnetic 
power, which continued till the irons had pene- 
trated to the depth of sixty yards ; afterwards 
the attraction ceased, and the boring is now 
proceeding without any effect being produced 
upon the iron out of the ordinary way. 

— (Eng) Mer. 
—_— 

To pound Red Pepper.—Crush the pods a 
little, or clip them with scissors, and mix them 
with only as much flour and water as will 
cause the particlesto adhere ; being made up 
in the form of a biscuit, bake it slowly. until 
perfectly dry, when it will pound easily. 

Chinese method of mending China. 

Boil a piece of white flint glase in river wa- 
ter for five orsix minutes, beat Ttto a fine 
powder, and grind it well with th® white of 
an egg, and it joins the china without rivetting, 


place.—Observe, 
ground extremely fine on a painter’s slab. 
Mechanic's Reg. 


whicb «re aimost all in a good state of preser- 

vation, and magnificent in the extreme. A- | 
mong others is remarked acythera, formed of* 
ivory, the cords of which are of Gold, mount- 
ed by roseattes of diamonds. There is also an 
ancient gaboulet, to which many rare and valu- 
able medals are suspended. 


in extraerdin'ry Surgical Operation. 


the Freyschutz, or persuade the credulous that | 


{ 


Caleined magnesia bas this property, if ran- ‘ever, been tested by a practical illns. 
eid oil be heated with a quantity of it, com-— 


\ {cessful experiment; and were they but 


so that no art can break it again in the same | dwellings, und other buildings, or buy , 
the composition must be+ their own stock, shall borrow the a- 


Ancient Musical Instruments.—In an ab- | 


‘or two women living together, to have 


on the brain, was performed by surgeon Gray, ' productive, more bealthtul, and more 


wish to invite the attention of our rea- 

ders. 
Much has been said and written on 

this subject, by different men in differ- 


jeutages; but though the has 
‘found maoy admirers, it: bas seldom, if} 


tration, ‘ihe Shakers ot ovrown coun. 
\try, have perbaps made the most sue- 


freed from the yoke af one revolting | 
| religious error, we might reayengbly | 


age among them. 
Since the arrival of Mr. Gwen in the 
United States, the sulject Ob Communt- | 


ties has excited considerable attention. | 
Hus lectures, we understand, were well 
attended, aud received with enthusias- 
tic avidity. So well were his auditors 
convinced of the feasibility and utitity 
of such establishments, that societies 
were immediately formed in Philadel- 
phia and New-York, for the sole pur- 
pore of pursuing the inquiry, investiga- 
ting the principles and disseminating 
them among our fellow-citizens. The 
grand problem to be solved was, * how 
to reconcile equality of distribution with 
perfect security, and continued produc- 
tion.” ‘The solution of problem, 
on rational principles, has been under- 
taken by Mr. Owen. Mutual co-op- 
eration, and equality of distribution, 
are the instruments by which he ope- 
rates. In whatever language he may, 
clothe his ideas, this is the real and lau- 
dable object, and would be the effect 
of those magnificent combinations, the 
result of a care union of profound 
thought and unequalled practical know- 
ledge, to which he invites the atten-' 
tion of all men interested in the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

Mr. Owen’s plan, as far as we un- 
derstand it, is comprised in the follow- 
ing propositions : . 

1. That any number of individuals, 
whose mutual co operation can, accord- 
ing to circumstances, (say from three 
hundred to two thousand, or upwards,) 
produce for the common use and engoy- 
ment Of all, the greatest quantity of the 
objects of wealth contributing to human 
happiness, shall voluntarily associate 
together, to produce, by their united 
labour, with all the aids of science and 
art, such maximum of the means of en- 
joyment: supply and demand being 
thus rendered always commensurate to 
each other. 

2. That these communities shall, in 
all cases, cultivate so much good land, 
at least, as will provide for their own 
healthful and pleasurable existence.— 
That the surplus of their labour shall 
be directed to the fabrication of the 
most useful clothing, habitations, and 
furniture ; and lastly, to the fabrication 
of such articles of miner comfort or 
convenience, as may be most desired. 
The direction of the surplfis of labour 
to manufacturing or agricultural pur- 
suits, to be determined by loca! circum- 
stances, such as soil, natural products, 
markets, acquired skill, pecuniary 
means, §-c. of the co-operators. 

3. That where these ‘individuals, so 
associating for mutual happiness, have 
the means, they shali contribute suffi- 
cient for the erection of their dwellings 
and the purchase of the necessary stock 
and machinery, agricultural or other- 
wise, in such a situation as they may 
approve, and on such a plan as may be 
submitted to them, and of which they 
may also approve, combining health 
and convenience with the greatest fa- 
cilities for production. - 

4. That thesessociations, if not rich 
enough to buy the land, shailrent it ; 
and if not able to erect their own 


mount requisite for one or both of these 
purposes; the land and the buildings, 
with the fruits of their labour, being se- 
curity for the rent and the amount bor 


shall common dormitories tor the differ- 
ent sexes and ages, and that single a- 
dults shall have one private apart- 
ment each: if married, ortwd men 


two rooms between them, with the 
use of public rooms tor dining, reading, 


of the community, women shall be reliey. 
ed from the care of children over twg — 
years of age, and from the drudgery of 


family cooking. 


8. That all the children of the come 
munity shal! share the beet 
and moral @ducation the present state 
of knowledge, and the means of the 
community can afford, * incomparably 
superior that the best edacatod in sq. 
ciety now receive; giving them ay. 
outline of all real knowledge exposed: 
ed to their senses and expanding jody. 
ment, adapted to the peal wants ‘of their 
future tives, and embracing the 
cations of science to the usetul arte 


which oceasion practice and iMustra. 


tion from the establishments in the 
midst of which jhey are evucated, and 


of which they will become, when a 


dult, joint proprietors, 
That the governinent of “he com- 
munity shall be inherent in itself, in’ all 


,its aduit [male and female} members, 
'whether Ly committees appomted by 


electiun, or rotation, or semority, of 
ny manner that may ve proposed to 
such a community, and by them agreed 
on. 


16. That every art and seience, 


-manual, mental, or partaking of both, 


productive of real preponderent happi- 
ness to the community, being within 
their pecuniary means, and not oppos- ~ 
ed by physical obstacles, as want of fu- 
el, peculiarity of soil, &c. shall be cul- 
tivated by some of the associated mem- 
bers ofthe community, for the common 
benefit of all. ; ; 

11. That every member of the asso- 
ciation shail be at perfect liberty to_leave 
ut, whenever he or she may think prop- 
er, with claim on the society for what- 
ever proportion of joint property, or 
of stock lent, the retiring member may 
be entitled to. 

12. That any member in good health 
and residing within the community, 
wishing tospend his <r her time in some 
peculiar pursuit, literary, mechanical, 
philosephical, or otherwise, is at liber- 
ty so to do, on condition of inseribing 
the name and mode of occupation or 
non-occupation, in a register kept for 
that purpose, open to ihe inspection of 
ail the members. 

Such is a brief sketch of Mr. Owen's 
plan of voluntary equality of wealth, 
produced by mutual co-operation, al- 
ways under the sheld of equal social, 
as well as individual security. With 
the landable tesign of reductug’ this 
theory to practice, he has purchased 
an extensive tract of excellent land in 
the western part of our country, and 
is now making arrangements to settle 
it with communities of industrious co- 
operators. Every one who has learn- 
ed to subdue the unruly, passions of his 
nature, and who has in particular dis- 
carded from his bosom se fishness, av- 
arice, pride, sensuality, and the love 
of dominion, ought to become a mem- 
ber of such a community, and by seek- 
ing to promote the happiness of the - 
whole body, secure his own individeal 
felicity. If the order of Heaven can 
be introduced on earth, such establish 
ments must be the means of its accom- 
plishment. 

— 

Calamities of Genius.—Homer was a 
beggar ; Plautus turned a mill ; Ter- 
rence wasa slave ; Beetius died in jail; 
Paul Borghese had fourteen trades,and 
yet he starved with them all; Tasso 
was often distressed for a few shillings; 
Bentivoglio was refused admittance in- 
to a hospital he had himself erected ; 
Cervantes died of hunger ; Camens, 
the celebrated writer of the Lusiad,eud-~ 
ed his days in au alms house; and Vau- 
gelas left his body te the surgeons, to 
pay his debts as far as it would go. In 
England, Bacon lived a lite of mean- 
ness and distress ; Sir Walter Raleigh 
died on the scaffold; Spencer, the 
charming Spencer, died forsaken and 
want; and the death of Collins came 
through neglect first cansing mental 
derangement; Milton sold his. copy- 
right of Paradise Lost, for fifteen 
pounds, at three payments and finished 
his days in obsecarity ; Dryden tivedic, 
poverty and distress ; Otway died pre: 
matorely, and through hunger; Lee 
died in the sireets:—Steele lived a hife 
of perfect warfare with bailifls; Gold. 
smith’s Vicar of Wakefield wes sold tor 
a trifle to save him from the gripe o& 
the law ; Fielding lies in the bueying 
ground ofthe English Factory at Lis- 


: ‘oti bon, without a stene to mark the spot > 
ly effaced, and the whole bearing evident signs | found willing enough to exchange the wld plan bey’ of Italian Benedictines, there has recently | rowed. tn 
Of the ction ofthe "The ene.| for the new. So thething rests ; an invention been found a series of musical instruments | 5. That each individual shall. he fod | | avage died in prison at Existel, wher 
te cess t on the first in ind that would be of the greatest benefit is here which belouged to the age of the Lower Em-| the was contined for qa debt at eight 
: e an on e exper ment, in uc- ‘ pire. Many celebrated musicians have repaired and clothed out of the commen store ournds Batley hved in and 
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Gov Clinton has been invited to Be 


; present (July 4) at the freaking ground 


for the Ohno Canal, 


Four persons, accused of being ee 
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“MASONIC MIRROR : 


posTON, MAY 28, 1825. 


Fossiis.—In our last we made some re- 
marks onthe petrifactions found in this and 
other countries, commonly called fossils ; as 

_the subject is important in a scientific view 
and not wholly destitate of interest to the man 
of observation, we shall in this number resume 
the subject. As the earth is excavated for ca- 
pals and other purposes, in this country, a 
more favourable opportunity was never affor- 
ded to the geologist to pursue this interesting 
science than at present, and as the object of a 
part of this paper is to detail the improvements 
in science, we feel it our duty as well as incli- 
nation to afford every facility which our limi- 
ted capacity may suggest. In regard to the 
hypothesis that many snimals which once ex- 
sated have become extinct, it has been objected 
as new 0d extraordinary species of an- 
imals have been found in modern times, in the 
Pacific ocean and on its islands—as the Orni- 
thorynchus, kangaroo, flying opossum, &c. so 
the exploring of other lands may introduce us 
to an acquaintance with animals of the same 
species as those which we consider as extinct. 

Islands cf a small size and at a great distance 
from a continent are known not to have many 
animals unless when transported from other 
countries. Capt. Cook found no animals in 
the South sea islands except hogs and dogs ; 
and when the West Indies werediscovered the 
largest animal was the Agouti, about the size 
of arabbit. If there were any great tracts of 
land to discover, there might be some grounds, 
possibly, for the objection, but every part of 
the world where the climate is thought to be 
capable of sustaining life has been discovered. 
On this subject Cuvier remarks that although 
men may not have penetrated very far into the 
interior of many regions, yet nothing prevents 
animals from roaming ; and though mountains 
cross their paths, yet they are broken through 
by rivers, and in such fervid countries animals 
will follow the course of the streams. Hence 
it was that the ancients who never passed be- 
yond certain limits, were well acquainted with 
all the remarkable animals of the then known 
world. 

‘The above author enumerates many of the 
animals which were as well known to Aris- 
totie as to Buffon. There are others mention- 
ed by ancient authors as existing which are 
fabulous, such as the Pegasus of Thessaly, the 

Minatenr.of Crete, “By comparative anat- 
omy, Cuvier has shown that many of the an- 
ecient stories respecting animals are mere fables. 
He has found invariably certain conformations 
of the bony structure, which accord with the 
habitudes and ‘peculiarities of the individual 
quadruped. Every animal is organized for 
particular purposes, and there is a certain ac- 
cordance and connection of parts. These sev- 
eral parts examined~ separately, indicate the 
forms and properties of other parts, as all con- 
cur tothe production of the same object.— 
Hence if we have nothing more of an animal 
than his entrails we may determine to what 
class it belongs, for if they are fitted for the 80- 

, lution and digestion of recent flesh, we may 
safely affirm that the jaws of the animal were 
constructed for lacerating and separating its 
parts. © The limbs being adapted to pursuit, 
there must be instinct of smell for discovering, 
of the brain for concealing, and for planning 
for taking its prey. Thus one part clearly in- 
Gicates the other parts of the organized body. 

In order that the jaw may seize and lay hold 
on objects, the rounded extremity [condyle] 
moving in the socket, must have a certain 
form, that the resistance, the moving power, 
and the fulerum should bear a proportion to 
‘each other. The temporal muscle must be of 
a certain size, but then the cavity in which it 
is lodged must be of a certain depth, and the 
arch under which it passes must be suitably 
convex and must be strong enough to sustain 
tae action of the masseter muscle. Hence the 
principle of discrimination is evident, by which 

“we may ascertain the genus and species of a 

* quadruped by the examination of one, or more 

parts of its bony structure. A mere piece of 
bone enables Cuvier to describe the class, or- 

Aer, genus and species to which it belongs.— 

Tn this way ‘be has classed the fossil remains 

of 78 different quadrupeds, and 49 are entirely 

Anknown. The races supposed tobe extinct 

arealways lower and lie in the most ancient 

Strata, while the fossil] remains of animals re- 

Sembling those which now live on the earth 

are found in the latest alluvial depositions, at 
the sides of rivers, the bottoms of lakes recent- 
ly filled ap, in beds of peat, in the caverns and 


fissures of rocks, or in small depths below the 
surface. 


The above naturalist draws the following 
£onclusion from his observations. That ann’ 
has been a succession of quadrupeds—ane, at 
least, if not two, has subsisted on the earth 
but disappeared before the rest had za being. — 
But he confesses that there is great difficulty 
‘n making this remarkable conclusion, and on 
Mature consideration one would be almost in- 
clined to delay in an acquiescence, Jest there 
might be some error in the process of induction 
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which a larger experience and more reflection 
might rectify. 

We would refer the reader to Cuvier’s ad- 
mirable work, a perusal of which will amply 
repay him for his trouble, with the rich and 
valuable information which it affords. 

— 

Mourpers, &c.—In this day of paucity of 
news it appears to be the object of some Jour- 
nals to retail a long list of horrid murders, rob- 
eries, seductions, breaches of promises of mar- 
riage, &c. A neighboring editor rejoices that 
he has a murder to record! Without entering 
into the views of this editor, we can only say, 
we pity the taste of his readers if such stuff 
can satisfy them. It resembles more the gen- 
‘us of the dark ages, than that of an enlighten- 
ed'and civilized age. When a crime is com- 
mitted it is well the community should be in- 
formed of it, through the public journals, but 
to enter into the details of the circumstances as 
some dois not only mischievous in a moral 
point of view, but an encroachment on com- 
mon decency and the good sense of society. 

Of what use isit to detail the circumstances 
| in the case of seduction or a breach of promise 
of merriage unless it be to gratify a vicious 
and disgusting taste too prevalent at the pres- 
entday? Does not that editor Who would 
staop to such servile employment do essenti2i I 
injury to the morals of society ? To say noth- 
ing of the obliquy and disgrace which is every 
where entailed on the unfortunate female vic- 
tim who is the subject of it ; which, if not for 
such papers, would scarcely be known beyond 
the bounds of her neighborhood ; the misfor- 
tunes of such should be smothered and not 
blazoned on the housetop. We are advocates 
for the freedom of the press, but when that 
freedom is abused, or is employed for the de- 
moralizing of society, and the total extinction | 
of the shattered reputatien of an unfortunate 
female, it is time for moralists and legislators 
to interfere. In conclusion we would observe 
that we hope we shall never be driven to the 
necessity in conducting our paper as to rejoice 
-that a murder has been committed. or to irri- 
tate the bosom already deeply wounded by re- 
morse, disappointment, misfortunes and a sense 
of guilt by detailing circumstances too disgust- 
ing and indecent for public view. The tears 
of contrition shal! suffice with us to wash a- 
way the guilt and efface it from our recollec- 
| tion. We would rather raise succour and es- 
pouse the cause of the unfortunate than sink | 
them lower in the estimation of a heartless 
community. It is our maxim, never to be the 
caterers for vitiated appetites. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Lecistature.—On Wednesday the 
members of the two legislative branch- 
es, for the present political year, as- 
sembled at the State House. ‘The 
Hon. Nathaniel Silsbee was re-chosen 
Président of the Senate; Paul Willard, 
Esq. Clerk, and John Farrie, Jr. Esq. 
Assistant Clerk. The Hon. Timothy 
Fuller was chosen Speaker of the 
House, and Pelham W. Warren, Esq. 
Clerk. The two Houses being organ- 
ized, they proceeded in procession, ac- 
companied by His Honor the Lt. Gov- 
ernor, and the members of the Execn- 
tive Council, to the Old South, where 
the annual Election Sermon was preach- 
ed by the Rev. Mr. Spragne, of West 
Springfield. After the rehgious ser- 
vices, the procession was again formed 
and re-conducted to the State House.— 
The escort duties were performed in 
handsome style, by the Independent 
Cadets, under Lieut. Col. Amory. 


Catamitous Fire 1n Provivencr. 


We stop the press, says the Provi- 
dence American of the 24th inst. to an- 
nounce the ravages of the most des- 
tructive fire which has occurred in this 
town, since the year 1801. It broke 
out a little past 11 o'clock, in a work- 
shop occupied by Mr. Rhodes G. Alien, 
Cabinet Maker, situate on the rear of. 
Westminster-street, and near to the 
Universalist Chapel. The wind was 
quite fresh, and notwithstanding the 
most energetic and unremitting efforts 
of our citizens, the progress of the fire 
could not be arrested before it had con- 
sumed the building in which it origina- 
ted—the three story dwelling-house 
owned by the heirs of the late James 
Rhodes, the dwelling-house (including 
a Grocery Store) owned and occupied 
by Capt. Samuel Young, the house at 
the corner of Union-street occupied by 
Mr, Ojiver Carpenter, the housaimine- 
-diately adjoining, owned by the heirs 
of Peter ‘Laylor, and occupied by Mr. 
Richard S. Updike, the house on the 
nerih side of Westminster-srieet owned 
by Gen. Carrington and occupied by Mr. 
Thos. B. Fenner, with that, ornamen- 
tal edifice, the Umives salist Chapel, 
erected a few years since at great ex- 
pense, the walls only of which ye re- 
gret to say, are left standing.—Several 
dwelling-houses were injured by the 
fire, some of them seriously. 

A wide spread conflagration was ap- 
prehended—the fire having occurred 
in one of the most o mpact and com- 
bustible parts of the town; and this 
owing, under Divine Providence, to the 
untiring and jadicious efforts of our fel- 
low-citizens, that one of the fairest por- 
tions of pur town was not reduced to a 


‘it to the amount of Ome Hundred Dol- 


removed their goods and furniture, and 
the first Light Infantry promptly as- 
sembled for the protection of the prop- 
erty exposed toinjary and depredation. 
At this late hour, andamid the confus- 
ion and fatigue incident to this calami- 
ty, we have neither time nor means to 
be more particular. We believe, how- 
er, that the preceding statement will 
be found substantially correct. 

Among the articles of merchandize 
stored in the cellar of the Universalist 
Chapel, were 100 bales of Cotton, 
belonging to a respectable house in this 
town.—Prov. pa. 


Cov. Gisgs’s Minerais.—This exten- 
sive Cabinet of Minerals, which has 
been for some years Jouned by the 
proprietor to Yale Coilege,is now to 
be sold. It has been offered to that 
College for. the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars. A meeting hasbeen held in 
New-Haven, to adopt measures for 
raising the sum necessary to enable the 
College to make the purchase. The 
New-York Observer, after relating 
these proceedings, mentions the follow- 
ing incident, which eccurred on the 
day of the meeting, and was related by 
Professor Sittyman, who made an ad- 
dress in favour of the objects of the 
mesting —-“ A gentleffiian of Boston, 


well known for his munificence, waa, 
accidentally in {be city, and visited the | 
College. On being jgld the state of 
things in regard to the cabinet, he ob- | 
served, that ifitieft New-Havea, he) 
would cheerfully give $1000 towards 
purchasing it for Harvard University, 
but he considered it as belonging to 
Yale College of right, and begged Pro- 
fessor S. to consider him as a subscri- 


bertowards the fund for purchasing 
lars. 


Creek Inpians.--A gentleman who 
arrived in town last evening from the 
interior of the State, says a Savannah 
paper of May 11, informs us that the 
body of Indians who killed their chiet, 
Gen. M’lotosh, dispersed the next day 
without committing any further outra- 
ges than those already mentioned ; | 
andthatthey were in a quiet and. 
peaceable state. They declare it is. 
not their inteniion to commit any {ur- 
ther violence—that they are now per- 
fectly satisfied; have wreaked their 
vengeance on their chief. who, they 
say, has seriously injured and deceived | 
them. Itis believed the Indians will , 
abandon the country without a murmur, | 
at the time stipulated by the treaty for | 
their departure. The attack on M’In- 
tosh was made on the Ist inst, between 
4 and5 o’clock in the morning. On 
being informed of the approach of the 
Indians and their intention to kill him, 
M’Intosh immediately presented him- 
self,and commenced harranguing them ; 
at the moment more than fifty guns 
were fired at him ; and twenty-iour 
balls, it is said passed through his 
body.—Accounts to the 12th say, we 
are gratified t@ learn that the late hos- 
tile movement of the Creeks is not like- 


| 


ly to be pursued. Gen. Thompson of 
Gwinett, who arrived in this city a few 
days since, we understand, stated that 
the party who murdered Gen. M’Intosh 
had dispersed, satisfied with the ven- 
geance which they had taken; and _ it 
was expected would offer no further 
resistance to the execution of the trea- 
tv. The General was shot about day 
light on the morning of the first in- 
stant, between twenty and thirty bails 
entering his body as he stood prepared 
to address his assailants. 


We also learn, from a gentleman 
who was in the Creek Nation a short 
time before the murder, that the feel- 
ings of the inferior chiets at that time, 
were much excited against M intosh, 
in consequence of his having negiected 
to consult or holda talk with them for 
along time past. TheGeneral, from 
their conduct, was then fearful of some 
act of viofence, and appeared anxious 
to leave the nation, on his western sur- 
vey. He wasto have departed the 
next day, when he was errested by the 
bullets of his countrymen. as has been 
stated. 


Fata. Acctpext.—Lately at miii- 
tia muster in Pennsylvania, aman nam- 
ed Anderson, while in the act of tiring 
agun at a target, accidentally shot 
another man throngh the head, and ne 
instantly fell and expired. 


A canoe, having on board Mr. Nicho. 
las Roberts and his wife, of Dover, N. 
H. was upset mear the Cocheco River | 
on the 6thinst. They fortunately got 
hold of the bottom ofthe canoe, which 
drifted near a mile before they were 


taken off. ‘They .were nearly exhans- 
ted and speechless, and some elap- | 
sed before they recovered 


A person was brought to prison in 
Amherst, N. H. tast week, trom the up 
country, charged with having cou | 
mitted matrimony’ witha woman tn 
this quarter, while having a wile liv- 
ing somewhere in Vermon!. For want | 
of bail for his appearance at Court, the 
poor fellow and-his bereaved spofise 


melancholy heap of ruins. Numbers 


will have a long time to live in solitary | 
Cabinet. 


Caution to Motnens.—An_ infant 
child of Mr. Elisha Ellis, of Bridgeport, 
Conn. aged about nine months, was 
left alone on the floor by its mother on 
Friday, 6th inst, when it crept to the 
hearth, and by some means got its feet 
into the fire. In this situation it lay 
some minutes, when: its mother re- 
turned, and beheld with constergation 
and grief her child lying exhausted 
and motioniess on the hearth, and its 
feet nearly burnt off. The child was 
heard to cry in its distress, but it caus- 
edno alarm. The little sufferer was 
not dead —It still lingers in agony, and 
should it survive will be a cripple and 
an object of pity all its days. 


A Rocvr.. Cavcnt.—Thomas_ Kier- 
nan, who had for some time carried on 
a distillery at New Brunswick, from 
which place he eloped some months 
since, after defrauding the inhabitants 
of about $8,000, has been arrested in 
the county of Letrim, Ireland. 

He sailed from New York in the lat- 
ter part ofthe last year, having taken 
the precaution to have published in 
the Evening Post of that city, an ac- 
count of his having been drowned a few 
nights preceding, in passing in a boat 
to Brooklyn. 

The publication of the fraud in the 
N. York Evening Post at the time led 
to his subsequent detection. He is now 
in the Prison of the county of Letrim, 
where he will remain ufitil affidavits 
are received identifying his person and 
establishing the fraud practiced by him. 

Bolt. M. Chron. 


Extract of a letier dated Cincinnati, 
May 6, 1825. | 

Gen. Lafayette is expected bere in 
a few days. Great preparations are 
making for his reception. Major Gen. 
Harrison is to address him : a splendid 
Ball is preparing, and the ladies have 
formed a company to meet him on 
horseback; they have been out drilling 
several evenings |” 


letter of the 7th 
March, from Algiers, published in the 
London papers, gives a detailed account 
of the earthquake at Belida. Of. 15,- 
000 inhabitants, only 300, and some of 
them wounded, are said to have escap- 


ed ; 280 chililren were crushedin the 


ruins of one school. 7,000 bodies, hor- 
ribly mutilated, had been extricated 
from the ruins. The troops whom 
the dey had sent to superintend and as- 
sist in the work of relief, had been at- 
tacked and put to flight by the Cobails, 
descendants of the anciept Numidi- 
ans. 


The street in Providence in which 
the late calamity occurred, is one of 
the handsomest and most extensive in 
New England. Letters attribute the 
fire to an incendiary. The loss of Cot- 
ton is estimatedat $12,000. The loss of 


property in buildings is estimated at 
$27,000. 


The Miscellaneoue works in prose, 
of Sir Walter Scott, in 6 vols. 8 vo. are 


announced in a late English Magazine 


as in the press and to ‘be shortly pub- 
lished. 


Gas.—A company has been formed 
in Hartford, and incorporated for the 
purpose of lighting that city with gas. 


There are twenty-six professors now 
engaged in lecturing. in Philadelphia, 
on all the branches of medicine. 


A Kingston (Jamaica) paper, of the 
25th March, mentions that several 
cases of Yeiiow Fever had made their 
appearance at Montego Bay, on board 
the vessels in the harbour. or 
three persons had fallen victims to it, 
and others, removed to the Hospital, 
were dangerously ill. 


Coxnecticvut.—The Senate of this 
State have voted three times without 
coming to a choice, on its part, of a 
Senator ofthe United States, in the 
room of Mr. Lanman, whose term ex- 
pired on the third of March last.—Cal- 
vin Willey had heen chosen on the 
part of the Honse. In the Sgnate Mr. 
Willey had two votes, Mr. Lanman six, 
and Mr. Stoddard three votes’ 


There was a tremendons Hail Storm 
at Washington, (Penn.) om the 10th 
inst. which is said to have broken 
about 10,000 panes of glass and to 
have injured much of the grain in the 
ground. 3? 
 FIRE* 

A Fire broke out in Charles-street, 
on Thursday evening last, in a Stable 
owned by Mr. Phinelas Clark, and itis 
said 7 horses perished. 


The Colnmbian frigate Veneznela, 
Capt. Navaio, arrived below on Satur- 
day, in 30 days from Carthagena. Pas- 
senger, Dr. francisco Lopez, bearer of 


| 
a treaty of commerce and an arrange- 


ment for the suppression of the slave 


trade, The frigate cume up yester- 
day and fired a salute. which was an- 
swered by the fort at Govervor’s 
land. She is English built, carries 32 
guns, and 215 men,— Mer. Adv. 


Loss or “ream Boat Henpenson.— 
The Henderson, Capt. Hayden, left 
Mobile on the 26th ult. arrived at Clai- 
borue about ten o'clock in the evening 


of the 27th, landed her passengers and 
what freight she had for that place, 
and ‘started about 2 o'clock next morn- 
ing for Cahawba. Afier being under 
way about five minutes, the steam boat 
Balize was discovered rounding a point 
on her way down within 30 yards. 
The H. sheered, but unfortunately the 
Captain of the Balize gave the same. 
orders to his pilot, and the boats came 
in contact—The Henderson’s bow 
was stove in, and she sunk in 17 min- 
utes in deep water, (the river being 
high,) but not until she had landed ber 
passengers, the cabin furniture, and a 
few barrels, having for this purpose 
run along side the bank as soon as the 
accident happened. ‘it he sum of $10,- 


was insured on the Henderson io 
New-York. 


FROM CADIZ. | 
The scbr, Sally Ann, at this port, 
left Cadiz off the 12th of April, and we 
are favored with papers of that day, a 
Madrid paper of the 7th, and Gibratar 
Chronicle of the 5th, 6th and 7th, 
which contain no intelligence of the 
least interest. Capt. Yan Schaick in- 
forms that the report received by way 
of England of the opening of Span'sa 


ports to the importation of flour, 


and of the purchase of all the wheat at 
Gibraltar, was correct ; but the French 
Commander at Cadiz, early in April, is- 
sued an order, under pretence of 
guarding against the introduction of 
contagious disease, forbidding the entry © 
at that port of any vessef from North 
or South America, from the first of 
June tothe first of December next. 
There was no scarcity of flour at Ca- 
diz, which was well supplied by 
French vessels—the price was about 
seven dollars per barrel, butithere was 
a great want of -salt provisions, and 
none to be had ‘at the time except at 
exorbitant prices.—V, Y. Mercantile 
Adv. 


Counvenrerrers—On the 28th of 
April,a company of armed citizens 
set out from Mount Sterling, Ken- 
tucky, and proceeded to the camp of 
a nest of counterfeiters, about 30 
miies from that place, ina mountainous 
part ot the country. i hese wretches 
had a smali paper mill to go by water, 
aod had made about 6000 dollars, prin- 
cipally on the banks of Tennessee, 
South Carolina, and New Orleans.— 
Two of the party were taken, and 
three made their escape ; the two 
ringleaders Sturdevant and Allen, al- 
so made their escape, but it is expec- 
ted they willbe taken. The money 
1s So well executed as to be considered 
genuine. 

The corner ‘stone of an Episcopal 
Church was recently laid in Ashfield. 
Au interesting address was delivered 
by the Rev. Mr. Withington. 


Ovrsxaceovs Transaction.—It is etat- 
ed that on Friday last, the Rev. Mr. 
Morrison, professor in the Belleair 
College, Harford county, Marvland, 
corrected one of the students for sume 
misconduct in the morning. At noon 
tae enraged student procured a pistol, 
with which he shot Mr. Morrison in 
the arm. ‘The wound is said to be so 
severe, that Morrison will probab!y not 
survive it. The student is from Bal- 


ruge, fled, but was pursued and appre- 
hended, and is lodged in jail to answer 
for the violation of the laws of his coun- 


try. 


GRAND ENCAMPMENT ORDERS. 


HE Annual Communication of the Grand 
Encampment of Massachusetts and R. 
Island, for the election of officers, and other 
business, will be holden at Mason’s Hall, Bos- 
ton, on Thursday the /6th day of June next, 
at 3 o’clock P.M. The officers and mem- 
bers, and al! others concerned, will take due 
notice of the same, and give their punctual 
attendance accordingly. On the day follow- 
ing, the corner stone of the Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument will be laid by the M. W. Grand Lodge 
of Massachusetts, who have politely invited 
the Knights Templars to atrend on the interest- 
ing occasion’ The Knights in’ this state, and 
the vicinity, will appear clothed, armed and 
equipped according to law ; officers will wear 
their appropriate jewels ; timely notice will 
be given in the public papers of the hour and 
place of parade. The officers and members of 
the General and State Grand Encampments, 
are respectfully invited to attend on the occa- 
sion. By order of the M. W. G. M. ofthe G. 
Encampment of Mass. and R. I. 
. J. R. COTTING, Becorder 
Boston, May 28, 1825. 


MASONIC. 


ASHES and APRONS of the newest and 

most elegant patterns, constantly for sale by 

S. CURTIS, No. 66, Market Street, Boston. 

Floorings, Royal Arch Dresses, and Collars 
furnished at short notice. May 14. 


CONGRESS HALL. 


[Saratoca Sprines.]} 


HE above Establishment, situated a few 

rods north of the Fountain of Life, has 
undergone a complete repair and is now ready 
for the reception of visitants. The proprie~ 
tor returns his sincere thanks to bis friends and 
the public for past favours, and respectfully 
requests a continuation of them. He has noi 
any thing to say as it respects the quality ot 
his Wines, Liquers and Servants, but aptici- 
pates that his experience in the business will 
be a satisfactory assurance, that he will em. 
ploy no Servants or purchase any articles the' 


wonld not be suitable to his establishment, 
May 1, 1825, 


timore, and, after committing the out-. 
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. “I[tisthe gift of POETRY to hallow every 


- Pose, and to shed ovez it a tint more magical than 


Beside the fresh’ning tide : 
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place in which it moves ; to breathe round nature 


an odour more exquisite than the perfume of the 
the blush of morning.” 
THE DEAD HORSEMAN. 
~ Oceasioned by reading the manner of carrying 
a young man to burial, on the back of a 
horse, in the mountainous region about Vet- 
tie’s Giel, in Norway, in a road on the pre- 
cipitous declivity of a mountain so narrow 
that two persons cannot pass abreast. 
Who's riding o'er the Gie! so fast, 
Mid the craigs of Udedale ? 
He heeds not cold, nor storm, nor biast, 
_ Though his cheek is deadly pale, 
A fringe of pearl from his eye-lash long, 
_ The wintry frost hath hung, =» 
And his sinewy arm seems bold and strong, 
Yet his brow is smooth and young, ~~ 


O'er his marble forehead, in clusters bright, 
Is wreath’d his golden hair, 
His robe is of linen, long and white, 
Though a mantle of fur couff scarce bide the 
blight, 
Of this keen and frosty air. 


God speed thee now, thou horseman bold ! 
Nor the tempest awakes in wrath, 

And thy stony eye is fixed and cold 
As the glass of thine icy path. 


Down, down the precipice wild he breaks, 
Where the toaming waters roar, 

And bis way up the ciifi of the mountain takes, 
Where man never trod before. 


No checking band to the rein he lends, 
On trost-clad summits seen, 

But ever and aye his bead he bends, 
As they plunge in some dark ravine. — 


Dost thou bow in thy pray’r to God who guides 
Thy course o’er such pavement frail? 
Or nod in thy dream o'er the #teeps where glides 
The shppery brook with its curling tides, 
Thou horseman so young and pale ? 
Switt o'er the face of frozen streams 
‘Tewards Lyster church he hies ; 
Where holy spire ‘mid the mountain gleams 
Lise a siar in the troubled skies. 
Now stay ! thou ghastly traveller stay ! 
Here pause in thy mad career; 
Be we guilt of thy bosomras dark as it may, 
Thou surely canst cleanse it here. 
But on, like the winged blast he wends, 
Where the bones ot the dead are laid; 
For the sigh ot a mourung group ascends 
- From the depth of the cypress shade. 
At a pit he staid, whose narrow brink 
Mid swollen snow was groov’d; 


The trembling steed froin the chasm did shrink, 
But the rider sat unmov'd. 


a 


They bare him from his lonely seat, 
His father bound his head; “ 
And they laid him low in that dark retreat, 
And they breath’d in accents, simply sweet, 
The dirge for the youthful dead. © 
With pride, in a life of toil severe, 
His hardy breast had glow'd, 
And it scorn’d, in the ease of the slothful bier, 
To pass to its last abode. 


But his own lov’d steed, which his hands had 
drest 
In the sairth of his boyhood’s day, 
By the load of his lifeless limbs was prest, 
As he sped to his home of clay. 


¥et oft to the depths of yon rock-barr’d dell, 
Where no ray from “®eav'n hath glow'd, 
Where the thundering rush of tne Markefoss fell, 
The treimbiing child shall point and cell 
How that fearful horseman rode. 
THE FISHER, 
. From the German of Goethe. 
The water yoll’d—the water swell’d, 
A fisher sat beside ; 


Calmly his pxtient watch he held 

And while his patiént watch he keeps, 
The parted water flows, 

And from the oozy ocean-deeps 
A water maiden cose. 


She spake to him, she sang to him— 
** Why lur’st thou so my brood, 
With cunning art and cruel heart, 
From out theirnative flood? 
Ah ! couldst thou know, how here bel 
Our peaceful lives glideo’er, 
Thoud’st leave thine earth and plunge beneath 
To seek our happier shore. 


Bathes not the golden sun his face, 
The moon too, inthe sea; | 

And rise they not from their resting 
ore beautiful to thee ? . 

Aud lures thee not the clear deep heaven 
W ituin the waters blue,— S 

And ty form so fair, so mirror’d there 
that eternal dew 


The water roli’d—the water swelled, 
» It reach’d his naked feet ; 

He felt as at his Love’s approach 
Hic bounding bosom beat ; 
She spoke to him, she sang to him, | 

} is snort suspense is o'er ; -- 
drew she him, half dropp’d he in, 
/nd saak to rise no more. 


* Blending the useful with the sweet.” 
THE BOWL WE TIP. 
BY MOORE. 
The bowl we tip, when love we ip, 
Contains both sweet and sour, 
And those who drink must never think 
T’ escape the acid power. 


The bliss we sip from beauty's lip 
Is gone so soon as tasted ; 

And oft our time, spent in our prime 
Of life, in love, is wasted. 


For though there flows from love's young rose 
The sweetest sweets there glitters 

"Neath every teaf, the tear of grief, 

Of life the thorns and bitters. 


Then when you dip your trembling lip 

In Cupid's bowl, prepare 
To leave behind your peace of mind, 

Or never venture there. 


EMILY AND HER SUN-FLOWER. 
— = 
From the Fmporium, 


*** Emily Thornton, nursed her 
beautiful sun-flower, at morning, noon, 
and night, and while she watered it 
with so much care, and kept the rank 
weeds away from the roots, and gazed 
and gazed upen it, and kissed the first 
golden tints the unfolding buds. disclos- 
ed, she often wondered even.at herself, 
and marvelled that she should fee! that 
strong and strange affection towards a 
simple flower, ,that led her mind away 
so often, by night and by day. And she 
would go to her green arbour in the 
moonlight, and sit down beside her sun- 
flower, and listen to the ceaseless gush 
of the stream by her side, and look 
upon the stars, and delight herself in 
the bosom of nature, while the even- 
ing curtained her from every eye, but 
then there was a centre to which the 
current of her thoughts returned, as 
the life blood comes back to the heart. 
She would scatter them abroad, and 
the next moment they were all ciuster- 
ing. rounda single name—She breathed 
it not ; she blushed at its intrusion; and 
sometimes when an involuntary sigh 
escaped her, she would clasp her hands 


J upon her bosom and exclaim—Oh Em- 


ily—Emily—for shame! but Henry 
Morton had given her the sun-flower ; 
and there seemed no harm in loving 
that. 

It was early in summer when she re- 
ceived that little present; Henry plant- 
ed itin her garden one morning, and 
then led her out to see it; and talked 
in broken or but half intelligible sen- 
tences about its beauty ; about her ; a- 
bout himself; she remembered what he 
last told her, for it was about a far 


4 country to which he was going, beyond 


the sea, and she remembered that he 
pressed her hand, and added—* per- 
haps”—and blushed, and turned away, 
Perhaps—she often thought of it, did 
he mean to say ; perhaps, he should 
never return? She knew not, she dar- 
ednot think upomthe subject. He was 
gone and she found after his depar- 
ture, a piece of paper pinned on the 
flower he had given her, with these 
words : 

Be like this flower, sweet girl, 

Be like this flower. 


She could not read the rest, though 
there was more written, for a rain 
storm had defaced the paper. But a- 
bout all these littie incidents hung mys- 
teries upon which she could ponder, 
and she thought and thought until her 
young bosom became in itself a world 
of fancy, teeming with the richness of 
its own creations; and yet all her 
dreams were so carefully locked up 
from all the world, that none who look- 
ed upon her face ever suspected what 
was passing in her bosom. 

Gradually the summer advanced, and 
Emily’s sun-flower put on its yellow 
leaves, and turned itself morning, noon, 
and night, to the bright sun, and fol- 
lowed hour by hour, the fair luminary 
as its lord—Emily marked its faithful- 
ness—ah, she thought to herself, could 
he have meant that I should turn to 
him as my flower turns towards the sun; 
that my mind should look away to him 
day after day ; then have I, indeed, in 
this, been like the flower, before | ev- 
er dreamed what that injunction meant. 
She had been long learning in the 
school of love; and now she had begun 
to read herself, and was astonished at 
the proficiency she had made. Yet 
there were bright hopes remaining to 
her lot; they were all indefinite, it 
was true, but not the less cherished, 
perhaps scarcely less pleasurable, for 
that. 

But these were all the dreams of 
childhood. Emily was quite voung, and 
destined to changes ; the death of a pa- 
rent broke in upon the current of her 
feelings, and fora while diverted them 
into another channel ; then when they 
began to return, those who held 
her destiny in their hands determined 
on her removal to one of the West In- 
dia Isles, where the great family patri- 
mony was iocated. Her sun-flower had 
withered :: the autumn—and when she 


was far removed from the scenes of 


lock. 


her playful childhood, the recollection 
of her early love came over her 
bosom like asweet dream of her once 
beloved home; it remained one of 
those bright pages in ‘the volume of ju- 
venile thought to'which she often re- 


curred; which she often sighed over ;. 


and she painted an elegant sun-flower, 
with its leaves spread abroad to the 
bright day beam, and a timid peasant 
girl beneath it, taking from its stem, 
the’ motto * be like this flower, sweet 


| girl ;” she painted it for herself, and 


hung it up in her cool parlour, and oft- 
en surrounded herself with her former 
thoughts, and cherished the returning 
glow of her first affection, until the at- 
mosphere around her seemed to breath 
of her bower beyond the sea. 

Years passed away, and Emily Thorn- 
ton grew up to womanhood, in all a 
woman’s glory. Her uncle, in whose 
halls she resided, held a levee; and 
citizens and strangers of distinction 
throaged to his country place ; Emily 
was absent, but her parlour door was 
thrown open by her permission, and 
there was one amid the gorgeous throng 
ol visitors, who lingered there longer 
than the rest, and who obiained per- 
mission to visit its mistress at another 
day. He came; he stood with Emily 
before the picture of the sun-flower ; 
and there they recognized each other, 
and that simple picture was a thousand 
times nearer to Emily’s heart before 
they parted than it had ever been be- 
fore. Love’s course run smooth in this 
instance. Their mutual hopes grew 
brighter and brighter, thenceforward 
to their consummation, and Henry is 
still the object to which young Emily 
turns as the sun-flower turns, in its sum- 
mer day of glory to the giorxious sun. 


TICONDEROGA.’ 


The following is Col. Ethan Allen’s account 
of the capture of Ticonderoga, on the 10th of 
May, 1775. : 

The first systematical and bloody at- 
tempt at Lexington, to enslave Ameri- 
ca, thoroughly electrified my mind, and 
fully determined me to take part with 
my country. And while I was wishing 
for an opportunity to signalize myself 
in its behalf, directions were private- 
ly sent to me from the then colony, 
now State of Connecticut, to raise the 
Green Mountain Boys, and if possible, 
to.surprise and take the fortress of Ti- 
conderoga. This enterprise I cheer- 
fully undertook; and after guarding 
all the several passages that led thith- 
er, to cut of all intelligence between 
the garrison and the country, made a 
forced march from Bennington, and ar- 
rived at the lake at Ticonderoga, 1775, 
with 230 valliant Green Mountain Boys; 
and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that I procured boats to cross the lake. 
However,I had landed 835 men near 
the garrison, and sent the boats back 
for the rear guard, commanded by Col. 
Seth Warner; but the day began to 
dawn, and I found myself necessitated 
to attack the fort before the rear could 
pass the lake; and as it was viewed 
hazardous, I harrangued the officers 
and soldiers in the following manner. 

“Friends and fellow soldiers: you 
have for a number of years past been 
the scourge and terror to arbitrary 
power. Your valour has been famed 
abroad, and acknowledged, as appears 
by the orders to me from the General 
Assembly of Connecticut, to surprise 
and take the garrison now before us. 
I now propose to advance before you, 
and, in person, conduct you through 
the wicket gate; for we must this 
morning either quit our pretensions 
to valor, or possess ourselves of this 
fortress, in a few minutes ; and, in as 
much as it isa desperate attempt, which 
none but the bravest dare to undertake, 
I do not urge it on any contrary to his 
will. You that will undertake, volun- 
tarily, poise your firelocks.” 

The men being at this time drawn 
up in three ranks, each poised his fire- 
I ordered them to face to the 
right; and at the head of the centre 
file, marched them immediately to the 
wicket gate aforesaid, where I found 
a sentry posted, who instantly snapped 
his fuzee at me. I ran immediaiely 
towards him, and he retreated through 
the covered way into the parade with 
the garrison, gave a halloo and ran un- 
der a bomb proof. My party followed 
me into the fort; 1 formed on the pa- 
rade in such a manner as to face the 
barracks, which faced each other.— 
The garrison being asleep, except the 
sentries, we gave three huzzas, which 
greatly surprised them. One of the 
sentries made a pass at one of my offi- 
cers with a charged bayonet, and slight- 
ly wounded him. My first thought was 
to kill him with my sword, but in an 
instant I altered the design and fury of 
the blow to a slight cut on the side of 
the head; upon which he dropped his 
gun, asked quarters, which | readily 
granted him ; and demanding where 
the commanding officer slept, he show- 
ed me a pair of stairs in front of the 
garrison which led up to the second 
story in said barracks, to which I im- 
medfately repaired, and ordered the 
commander, Capt. Delaplace, to come 
forth instantly, or 1 would sacrifice the 


whole garrison. At which the captain 


came immediately to the door with his}. 


breeches in his hand, when I ordered 
him to deliver up the fort instantly.— 
He asked me by what anthority I de- 
manded it. answered him, “In the 
name of the great Jehovah and of the 
Continental Congress.” The authori- 
ty of Congress being very little knowp 
at that time, he began to speak aguid, 
but interrupted him, and with a drawn 
sword near his head, demanded an im- 
mediate surrender of the garrison ; 
with which he then complied, and or- 
dered his men to be forthwith paraded 
without arms, as he had given up the 
garrison. In the meantime, some of 
my officers h4d given orders, and in 
consequence thereof, sundry of the 
barrack doors were beaten down, and 
about one third of the garrison impris- 
oned, which consisted of said comman- 
der, a lieutenant Felham, a conductor 
of artillery, a gunner, two sergeants, 
and forty-four rank and file, about one 
hundred pieces of cannon, one thirteen 
inch mortar, and a number of swivels. 


This enterprize was catried iuto execu- | P 


tion in the gray of the morning of the 
10th of May, 1775. The sun seemed 
to rise that morning with a superior 
lustre ; and Ticonderoga and its depea- 
dencies smiled upon its conquerors, 


who tossed about the flowing bowl, and 


drank success to Congress and liberty, 
and freedom to America. 
—— 


ST. PAUL’S—LONDON. 


The vastness of the church, as seen 
from the centre of the floor, is most im- 
posing ; it is impossible not to be struck 
with its length, its width, and the un- 
breken ioftiness of the dome above, in- 
to which the eye penetrates until respi- 
raiion is thickened and the’ brain grows 
giddy, and we seek relief in the con- 
tempiation of objects nearer the sur- 
face ot the earth and immediately a- 
round us, the monuments of the illustri- 
ous dead. The eyes of most people 
are 80 little accustomed to making an 
accurate admeasurement of heighis, 
that the loftiness of St. Paul’s can only 
be estimated justly from below. If we 
ascend to the whispering gallery, a 
height far above the habitations of the 
people of London, the view downwards 
is overpowering, affects varioas heads 
in various ways—producing vertigo in 
some, sickness in others, and an awful 
feeling of overthrowitivness in a few, 
a sort of propensity to drop throtgh 
the passive air upon the hard marble 
below, a thought full of madness and 
horror : but when we ascend far above 
this point, and even to more than doyb- 
le its elevation, the fearful height does 
not seem proportionably increased; the 
feeling it inspired before seemed 
scarcely to admit of aggravation. The 
whispering gallery is indeed to many a 
feartul place. The surprising altitude 
of dome and tower above, the yawning 
and immense abyss below; the stern 
marble spread out to dash the mortal 
frame to dust, the narrowness of the 
circular gallery, the overshadowing of 
the superincumbent vault, the appaling 
loudness of very common ‘sound, and 
the loud wind heard ever sweeping 
round the dome itself, produce an in- 
credibly alarming effect on some indi- 
viduals. 

The young, the aspiring, the new to 
London, can seldom be restrained from 
ascending the airy gallery above 
the dome, and there, in describing a 
most limited circulation, the eye takes 
in athousand histories. London, with 
all its vicissitudes, with all its genera- 
tions, with allits present and gil the past 
about it, is stretched beneath us, and 
almost every house visible. Even from 
that height, the eye cannot, in any di- 
rection, overleap the collossus city,and 
what is seen of green fields and hills is 
seen with the indistinctness of another 
world. The wind storms forever 
round the cupola, blowing the fair and 
adventurous about (“a chartered lib- 
ertine !”) to the greatest advantage ;| 
whilst the spectator feels almost dis- 
posed to lose his confidence in the se- 
cure and eternal pedestal on which he 
stands, and breathlessly enjoys the sub- 
limity of apparent danger without the 
reality. It is when we begin to descend 
from this immense elevation that we 
feel the fatigue which overexcitement 
has caused us to incur ; and that man 
may be considered the favorite of for- 
tune who begin to retrace the never end- 
ing steps when theorgan is pealing in the 
afternoon service ; for, at such atime, 
fits of melody will burst in upon him at 
unexpected turns, and the piercing 
voices of the full voiced choir below 
will penetrate the intricate recess of 
the vast structure, and vibrations of 
harmony will meet him suddenly in an- 
expected angles and sinvosities of the 
building. Sweet sounds wilt be heard, 
now near, then distant, as if burne to 
him by the soft and fitful breeze, and 
every thing will conspire to shorten his 
journey downwards. 


There are three sights most Jetesta- 
ble:—a proud priest giving his blessing 
—a knavish hypocrite saying his pray- 
ers—and a false patriot making an har- 


rangue. 


TO THE CURIOUS. 
It is Said of Doctor Franklin, that he 

dreaded the inquisitiveness of landlords 

to that degree that he trembled at the 

sight of a sign-post—and to prevent a 

routine of questions, he called all mine 

host’s family together,[ on one occasion) . 
and told them who he was,where from 

&c. 

We meation this to prevent the fol. 
lowing from exciting the risibility or 
frowns of those whom it may concern. 
It is sincerely hope@ that it may haye 
the intended effect—for we labor un- 
der serious difficulties when at work, 
by reason of that thirst of knowledge 
felt by visitors to the printing office— 
in order to obviate which, these an- 
swers are now give to questions gen. 
erally put to us by the curious, 

J. The types are cast—made out of 
a composition of lead and antimony— 
and cost from 40 to 200 cents per pound, 
according to the size. 

2. We never print almanacks, spel. 
ling books, testaments nor bibles. ft 
would take about one twelve month to 
rint a bible. 

3. We will print a song for $2, when 
it contains but six verses. Neo whore 
will be charged for thirty copies than 

4. We sometimes make mistakes 
when setting types. so 

5. The printing business is pretty 
hard tolearn. It would require four 
years, more or less,—according to the 


| thickness of the learner’s skull—to get 


a complete knowledge of the art. 

i We wish the people would not 
meddle with the materials. when they 
come into our office, as it frequently 
makes considerable trouble. 

(<> To such as are in the habit of 
knocking at the door, we would men- 
tion that the practice is not according 
to etiquette or propriety. 

Village Recorder. 


MOUNTALNEERS OF HAYTI, 


‘ The following brief account of a sin- 
gular people inhabiting some of the 
loftiest mountains of the island’ of Hay- 
ti,is taken from the last Christian Her- 
ald, for which it was communicated by 
Mr. Granville: 

“They are a secluded people. de- 
voted to peace, and the simplest 
modes of life. When the island is in 
peace, they come down from the 
heights of the mountains and cultivate 
their little lots on its sides, or wander 
in the sloping forests; and sometimes,. 
though seldom, in few numbers, enter 
large market towns of the island. They. 
raise cotton, which they manufacture. 
into coarse cloth for their own usey.als 
so coffee and vegetables enough for 
their own consumption ; but very sel- 
dom carry on any trade, or offer any of 
their productions for sale. On any a- 
larm of war they immediately retire to 
their caves and glens in the heights of 
the mountains, and are no more seen 
till the peace is restored. What their 
numbers are is not known. They have 
no letters nor education, speak a lan- 
guage peculiar to themselves, though 
it is evidently of French origin in part. 
They are whites in complexion, their 
hair also white, but wooly as the Afri- 
cans. They are but little known, as 
they take no part in the transaetions of 
government; andseem only to be so- 
licitous to live separate from the rest of 
mankind, unknown and unacquainted 
with the world.” 

A PROMPT REPLY. 


An Arabian philosopher was once at 
the court ofa certain king, who was as 
much distinguished for his injustice as 
his despotism- This king, agreeably 
to his characteristic, was desirous of 
irritating the sage by some of bis in- 
sults. ‘To this end ke positively af- 
firmed that in the infernal regions was 
a mill for the purpose of grinding the 
heads of the learned—and then demand- 
ed of the venerable philosopher, if it 
were not so. He in his turn, replied 
with a firmness and dignity worthy the 
highest elogium, * Yes! but it is the 
blood of tyrants which makes the mill 
turn.’ 


Charles the second, ina gay moment 
asked Rochester to write his epitaph; 
which he did immediately, as follows : 


Here lies the mutton-eating king, 
Whose word no man relied on ; 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
Nor ever did a wise ene. 
Charles, who always relished a joke, 


on being shown his epitaph, wrote the 
following comment upon it : 


if death could speak, the king would 
say, 

. In justice to his crown, 
His acts they were the Minister’s, 

His words they were his own. 

Thoroughly to try a man’s patience 
he must haye the labor of years con- 
sumed before his eyes in a moment ; 
thoroughly to prove it, he must in- 


stantly begin to renew his labor. 
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